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Heto Inspection Questions. 


(We shall always be glad to receive (in strict confidence) bona 
fide Inspection Questions and Drawing Examinations from our 


readers,—Ep, 7. 7.] 


Test CARDS FoR STANDARD I, 
No, 1, 


Write—A fox and a cat met on the borders of a wood, 


(1) 54 
937 
463 

9 
894 


(2) 535 
767 
665 
594 
777 


No, 2, 


(3) From 6,137 
Take 3,290 


(4) From 832 
Take 199 


Write—Just as he said this, there was the cry of dogs in full 


chase, 
(1) 463 
895 
54 
9 
777 


(2) 849 


768 
937 
463 
594 


No. 3. 


(3) From 2,002 
Take 1,009 


(4) From 440 
Take 44 


Write—* I have but one trick,’ said the cat. 


(1) 647 
765 
463 
849 
768 


(2) 895 
493 
583 
964 
567 


No, 4 


(3) From 9,136 
Take 3,297 


(4) From 880 
Take 838 


Write—‘ What do you mean?’ asked the bee. 


(1) 888 
95 


9 
777 
64 


(2) 909 
880 


666 
39 
874 


No. 5. 


(3) From 6,060 
Take 66 


(4) From 910 
Take 419 


Write—It was great fun to Kate to watch dog Tray. 


(1) 735 
492 
368 
497 
643 


(2) 909 
94 
476 
83 
738 


No. 6. 


(3) From 715 
Take 426 


(4) From 3,010 
Take 1,919 


Write—When you look at them, note their dress, 


(1) 942 
176 
647 
838 
999 


(2) 333 
547 
754 


475 
838 


No, 7. 


(3) From 1,001 
Take 119 


(4) From 453 
Take 279 


Write—Three men once came to a town in Spain. 


(1) 368 
947 
863 
472 
595 


(2) 947 
7it 
932 
317 
944 


No, 8. 


(3) From 101 
Take 2 


(4) From 7,007 
Take 


Write—Little May said she would teach her dog too. 


(1) 735 
429 
638 
219 
9°7 


(2) 633 
566 
899 
447 
668 


(3) From 6,010 
Take 4,011 


(4) From 712 
Take 574 





No. 9. 

Write—Then May would say, ‘ Sit up and beg !° 
(1) 682 (2) 538 (3) From 5,050 
359 246 Take 55 
746 873 
349 469 
827 237 


(4) From 3,191 
Take 2,792 


No, 10. 
Write—Oh ! call my brother back to me! . 
(1) 542 (2) 99 (3) From 812 
898 44 Take 357 
695 594 
595 440 
426 513 
No, 11, 
Write—When Spring comes how glad we all are ! 
(1) 767 (2) 6 (3) From 505 
89 Take 55 
8 


3 
46 (4) From 3,101 
989 Take 1,909 


No. 12, 
Write—Go and ask our uncles and cousins to come and 


(4) From 4,203 
Take 1,906 


help us, 


(1) 642 (2) 873 
927 496 
536 87 
948 9 
372 697 
No, 13. 
Write—Fred Jones was a little boy who was fond of mice, 
(1) 9 (2) 478 (3) From g12 
27 997 Take 746 


468 684 
(4) From 3,103 
Take 1,197 


(3) Trom 726 
Take 534 


(4) From 1,022 
Take 936 


98 297 
6 338 
No. 14 
Write—In old Rome there were many slaves, 
(1) 777 (2) 353 (3) From 321 
44 676 Take 196 
999 989 
68 452 
496 238 
No, 15. 
Write—Just as he entere] the cave he heard a lion roar, 
(1) 438 (2) 66 (3) From 3,104 
379 6 Take 1,906 
6383 666 
974 66 (4) From 714 
836 666 Take 429 


No, 16. f 
Write—‘ It looks and walks like a king,’ said Ted Dee. 
(1) 838 (2) 357 (3) From 7,117 
88 684 Take 5,113 
8 891 
88 468 (4) From 535 
888 996 Take 46 


No, 17. 

Write—‘ There is the light,’ said a boy in a boat, 
(1) 739 (2) 818 (3) From 404 
86 97 Take 145 
476 657 
95 438 
783 291 


(4) From 3,114 
Take 1,096 


(4) From 1,012 
Take 925 
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A Course of Object-Zessons and 
Elementary Science. 


(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
School Board.) 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN, 


Head Master under the School Board for London, 


Continuing the outlines of lessons for Standard IT. 
we have :— 


Userut MATERIALS FROM THE ANIMAL KINGDOM:— 
LEATHER, 


6. Have on the table specimens of leather, a piece 
of ox skin or hide with the hair still on it, a picture of 
a tanyard, and, if possible, specimens of the imple- 
ments used; also a piece of hard dry skin with the 
hair on it, 


Hold up the piece of ox skin, and a piece of stout 
leather, Talk about them. Note how the one differs 
from the other. Do the same with a piece of pliable 
leather and the hard dry skin, Ifa piece of new skin 
be left in a damp place, it becomes bad and putrid; 
if in a dry place, hard and stiff. Describe the three 
layers or parts of skin, viz., the outer containing the 
hair, the inner or fleshy, fatty part, and the middle or 
true skin, The true skin becomes leather. The 
work of converting the true skin into leather is called 
tanning. Notice the various operations (1) washing 
the skin; (2) soaking in lime-and-water pits for several 
days; (3) the scraping off the outer skin with the 
hair by the beam-man; (4) again washing the skin ; 
(5) the scraping off the inner, soft, fleshy part; (6) 
the soaking in ‘tan pits’ of the hides which now con- 
sist of the true skin only; (7) the hanging up to dry; 
(8) the work of the ‘currier’ in scraping off all 
inequalities so as to get a level, smooth surface and, 
finally, the ‘ black-sizeing,’ 


Userut MATERIALS FROM ANIMALS :—Bone, Ivory, 
Horn. 


7. Have specimens of bone, both raw and prepared ; 
ivory, and some articles made of ivory ; horn ; tortoise- 
shell and some combs, 
horns or tusks, 


Carry on a conversation about the pictures and get 
the boys to identify the specimens, Talk about the 
cart-loads of bones going from the butchers’ shops, 
What is going to be done with these ? Knife-handles, 
spoons, knitting needles, buttons, etc. Note some of 
the operations, Boiled to get out the grease. Roughly 
shaped and sent to Sheflield to be made into the above 
articles. The small cuttings, shavings, and saw-dust, 
used as manure. Ivory, the tusks and .teeth of 
elephant, walrus, etc., made into artificial teeth, 
handles of umbrellas, billiard balls, and many small 
ornaments, Chinese and Japanese very clever ivory 
carvers. Horns of ox, goat, sheep, etc. These horns 
grow upon a kind of core of bone, Horns are first 
soaked in water for about four weeks, then are easily 
worked, Made into combs, cups, buttons, etc, 


Pictures of any animals with” 





Userut MATERIALS FROM ANIMALS:—WooL AND 
SILK, 


8. Have ready specimens of wool in its various 
stages, from the raw state to the woven cloth, Pictures 
of sheep, sheep washing, and shearing. 

Explain spinning and weaving, or the manufacture 
of the raw wool into ‘thread’ or yarn, and the inter- 
lacing of the threads to forma cloth. English wool 
has long and coarse fibres, and is made into worsted 
goods, such as flannel and merino, Australian wool 
has short and very fine fibres, and is made into various 
kinds of broadcloth for gentlemen's coats, etc. 

Show the picture of the silk-caterpillar and its moth. 
Silk-worm is a wrong name, Talk about the picture 
and give an outline of the manufacture. ; 


UseFruL MATERIALS FROM VEGETABLES :—COTTON, 


9. Have ready the box of specimens of cotton ; 
from the cotton in the pod to the woven piece of 
calico, Picture of the cotton plant. Talk about 
articles of clothing made of cotton. Show a piece of 
cotton or calico, and a pod of cotton seeds with the 
fibres forming a padding. Wonder how the one can 
be made from the other. Describe the plant and then 
the cotton fields of India, China, or the United States. 
The kind of labourers who work in them, and the 
packing in bales and arrival at Liverpool. Showa 
handful of raw cotton and briefly explain the main 
operations by which the raw cotton is spun into 
thread, viz. :—‘ Willowing’ by which the fibres are 
separated from each other and cleared of dust. 
‘ Carding’ by which the fibres are laid parallel to each 
other; then pass on to the ‘spinning’ machine, by 
which continuous lengths or ropes of fibres are spun 
into yarn or thread. The thread is wound upon 
wheels, and is ready for the weaver. 


UseFruL MATERIALS: FROM VEGETABLES :—FLAx 
AND Hemp, 


10. Have pictures of the flax and hemp plants. 
Bundles of flax and hemp. Bottles of linseed and 
hempseed, and of linseed oil. A piece of linen, and 
some string and rope; some of the rope tarred, and 
some white (manilla, (Note: the tar used is Stock- 
holm tar, obtained from pine trees, and not coal tar, 
which is a chemical product and would rot the ropes.) 
Describe the flax plant with its blue blossoms; it is 
the stem which furnishes the flax-fibres, When the 
leaves of the ripe plant fall off the yellow stems are 
pulled by hand and dried in the sun ; the seeds being 
carefully collected. The stems are then steeped in 
water and rolled, then again dried; the inner or 
woody part of the stem is then removed, for it is, of 
course, only the bark which yields the fibre. The 
mass of fibre goes through similar operations to those 
of cotton to produce the yarn or thread which is woven 
into linen, The yarn from the hemp plant is twisted 
into string and ropes, The yarns are twisted into 
strands; three strands twisted make a rope, and three 
ropes twisted make a cable, 


Userut MineRALs :—IRon, 

11, Have specimens of iron ore, pig-iron, a piece 
of cast-iron, wrought-iron, limestone, iron wire, and a 
picture of a blast-furnace. Show a block of blackband 
iron ore, or of clay band, and along with them a bright 
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knife or other piece of cutlery, and set the boys won- 
dering that out of such an apparently dirty, useless 
lump of stone, there should be obtained the material 
of the bright steel knife. Briefly describe the 
processes in the transformation, leaving out of con- 
sideration for the present the chemistry of the work. 
The blackband is piled in heaps in the open air, and 
gently roasted with small coal, to drive off some of the 
impurities, then thrown into the blast-furnace along 
with lime and coal, A tremendous heat is generated 
and the pure iron melts out of the ore, falls to the 
bottom of the furnace, and is then run out into grooves 
made in a sandy floor, Anothér process is required 
to convert the pig-iron into steel; but reserve this for 
a higher standard. Note the difference between cast 
and wrought iron, and get the boys to name the 
various articles at home or in the school which are 
made of each kind of iron, and why, 


Other metals will form subjects for the next four 
lessons, such as gold, silver, copper, and lead ; all to 
be treated in the same simple manner as iron, I need 
not, however, give notes of these lessons, as the same 
subjects will be treated more fully later on. 


(Zo be continued.) 


eee ae 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ LATIN COURSE. 


BY L, HUXLEY, B.A., 


Classical Master Charterhouse School, 


This New Latin Course (specially written for Scholarship Can- 
didates) was begun in our issue of February 7th (No. 4., vol. XI.). 


Decline like pudr: sdcer, father-in-law ; géner, son-in-law; Liber 
(the god Bacchus) /iéri, children; vesper, the 
evening star ; j%gérum, acre (in pl. 3rd decl.), 

like dgir, &per, boar; austér, S.E. wind ; cancer, crab; 
caper, goat; fabér, workman (g, pl. fibrum in 
special phrases, as pracfactus fabrum, chief of the 
engineers) ; mtdgister, master; minister, servant. 


Adjectives.—1, Keeping the é, like pudr: aspcr, rough, harsh 
(f. asperd, n. aspirum); ldctr, torn; libér, free; miser, wretched ; 
’nér, tender. Also compounds of more than two syllables 
ending in fer and ger, as armlger, arm-bearing ; mortifer, death- 
bringing. 

2. Dropping the e, as ager: aegr, sick (f. aegrd, n. acgrum) ; 
attr, jet-black ; ertber, frequent ; niger, black ; intégtr, whole ; 
pulchér, beautiful; ritber, red; sdetr, sacred; stnistér, on the 
left-hand ; moster, our; vester, your, 


3. Dexté, on the right-hand, is declined either way. 


4. The pronouns ali, one of two, and ar, which of two? 
and their compounds, also keep the é, but have special forms in 
G. and D, Sing. (They are declined after Ex. 26.) 


Exercisk XIV. (cro- sTEMS.) 


1. DiS puéri cervum per diem tétum séciiti, sub vesperum, 
praedi dmisgi, in licum magnum véniébant. 2. A dextri érit 
templum pulchrum dei sylvini, lignd riibrd et nigrd factum, 
3. Dum hdc spectant, & sinistri Apér sétis aspér visiis est, 4. 


. 





Crébris oppugnant télis (n.); quorum Aliquae (n.) Aprum vul- 
nérant, et in tergd laté haerent. 5. Apér impetum facéré 
piribit, cum vir ex templd véniébat. 6. ‘ Hic ipér,’ inquit, 
‘ded sictr est. 7. ‘Si stitim abibitis, vobis non ndcébit.’ 


Translation,—1. Two boys having followed a stag through a 
whole day, towards evening, their prey being lost (abl. abs, 
See Ex. xi. 3.), came into a large grove. 2. On the right (sc. 
* hand.’ which is fem. in Latin) was the beautiful temple of the 
woodland god, made of red and black wood (/igno, abl. of 
material). 3. While they look at this, a boar, rough with 
bristles (sé#a), was seen on the left. 4. They attack it with 
many darts, of which some wound the boar and stick in his 
broad back. 5. The boar was preparing to make a charge 
(impetus, acc. -um, is of 4th decl.) when a man came out of the 
temple. 6. ‘This boar,’ he said, ‘is sacred to the god. 7. ‘If 
you will go away, at once, he will not harm you’ (#dceo + dat.). 


Retranslate into Latin.—t. A boar once (guondam) was walk- 
ing (ambiila-) on the sea (maritimo- a- adj.) shore. 2. There 
with hurrying (see list) feet (sngit/a-) he crushed (aid-) a large 
number (see list) of small (farvo-) crabs. 3. The largest crab, 
the grandfather (dvo-) of the rest, wished to take-vengeance 
(vindica-) upon him (in + acc. ¢o-). 4. Having-lain-in-wait 
(inshtia- deponent) for a long time (di#), at last (¢andem) he 
sees the boar approach (adfropingua-) the shore, following 
(sécuto- dep.) the road (via-) from (ex) the fields. 5. The boar 
enters (infra-) the water; washes (/ava-) his feet, finally 
(dénigué) plunges in (immerg-) his snout (rostro- neut.), in the 
hope of catching (capiendo-) crabs, 


EXERCISE XV. 


1. At puéri mandatis viri non pirent. 2. Uterqué télum 
conjicit ; impétam stitim ficit Aper, iitrumque sternit. 3. 
Stratds timen relinquit, inimd enim magnd sunt apri néqué 
strité altérum ficiunt impétum. 4. Puéri tandem sé hiimd 
lévant ; intégrisqué membris, facié timén lacéra, et tiinicis litd 
nigré foedatis, per ténébras liicl démum moesti rédeunt. 


Translation.—1, But the boys do not obey the man’s orders. 
2. Each throws a'dart ; the boar immediately makes a charge; 
(and) knocks down both (of them). 3. However he leaves 
them when fallen, for boars are great-souled, and do not make 
a second attack upon a fallen man. 4. The beys at last raise 
themselves from the ground; and with unbroken limbs, yet with 
torn face and coats soiled with black mud, return home sadly 
through the darkness of the grove. 


(1. Pareo, I obey + dat. 2. Uterqué, compound of uter, each 
(of two) = both. The pl. would mean ‘both parties.’ 4. 7énd- 
bras, only used in pl. ; ddmum, used always without a prep. ‘ad’; 
moesti, adj., Eng. uses adv.) 


Retranslation.—1. Then our crab, rushing out (exorto- dep.) 
from his ambush (insidia- pl.) catches hold of (frehend-) the 
lips (/abro- n.) of the boar. 2, The boar can neither open 
(dperi-) his lips, with the crab fastened-on-them (adfxo-) nor 
shake off (e.xcit/tre) the crab. 3. Accordingly (tigue) he runs- 
for-help (confiigt-) to (ad) a man, who, with (cum + abl.) his 
(swo-) father-in-law and sons, was working (/dddra-) in the fields 
not far-off (prdcii/). 


Exercise XVI. 


1. Puéris primum labri licéri et cancrum labris adfixum 
monstrit dpér; hi cétéris monstrant, nam cancrum tangéré 
timébant. 2. Sed viri, aritrd rélicté, cum vident aprum ita 
impéditum, praedam jam sibi piratam esse piitant. 3. Ddélabris 
sublatis, simiilant sé cancrum excussiirés esse; tum, signd intér 
sé dtd, aprum colld fériunt d&labris mortiféris. 4. Cancrum 
cum apro Aqua cilidi céquunt. 5. Itd cancér, aprum ultiis, ipse 
occidit, et 4 viris consumptiis est, 
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Notes for Translation.—Puéris, dat. of ind. obj. ; monstrat 
being singular, /ajrd cannot be the nominative ; monstra-, to 
show; dddris, dat. of ind. obj. after adfixum, which agrees 
with ——? 47, n. pl. of ho- (hic, haec, hoc), dem. pron. this, 
referring to a masc. pl. subst. ; ceféris, same construction as 
putris ; tangérs, touch ; timéant, fear. 


2. The principal verb is piitant, vident being subordinate in 
the cum (when) clause. The subj. of both is——? Aritro 
relicto, abl. abs. ; rélicto, pf. part. pass. of relingu-, leave; impidi- 
tum, embarrassed ; praedam esse, infin, clause = direct obj. 
of pittant, think ; praeda (see Ex. xiv. 1); sti, dat. of se, for 
himself or themselves ; fdrdtam, prepared. 


3. Ddlabra-, a bill-hook ; sudlatis, lifted, constr. = abl. abs. ; 
stmiila-, pretend; 2...esse, inf. clause, object of stmilant ; 
excussiirds, pst. part. of exciitio, knock off. Tr. ‘that they are 
going to...’ ¢wm, then. Sigzio- (n.), signal ; -ddzd, pf. part. pass. 
da-, give. Construction? Jnter se, ‘to one another’: lit., 
among themselves ; col/é, neck, abl.=place at which; /er7-, 
strike; dolabris, instrumental abl. 





4. Cum + abl. = with; calidad, hot ; cogu-, boil. 


5. Ultus, pf. part. dep., from wlc- isc-, punish ; occidit, die ; 
@ viris—the preposition is always used with the abl. of the 
agent (a person), but not with the abl. of the instrument (a 
thing) ; consumptus, eaten, with est = pf. passive. 


DECLENSION OF PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


tst Person, 2nd Person, 3rd Person. 


Sing. N. égo tu none 
Acc. mé té sé or sé sé 
Gen, (mei) (tui) (sui) 
Dat. mihi, mi tibi sibi 

, Ab. = mé té sé 

PL ONY nds vos no separate 
Acc, nos vos forms 
Gen. nostrum vestrum 
Abl. nobis vobis 


1. Genitive Case. As fossessive, the adjectives méus, tuus, 
suus are always used. Mei (lit. of my being), tui, sui are only 
used as Objective Gen. Similarly in pl. the adjectives noster, 
vester are the possessives ; nostri, vestri, objective ; nostrum, 
vestrum, partitive (rarely objective). 


(Zo be continued.) 


——() 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ TEST EXAMINATION. 





FIRST YEAR. (Morning Paper.) 
Directions, ete.! 


(1) At the head of every shect the index number of the 
Pupil-Teacher must be written in Largehand, together 
with the Year of Apprenticeship and Month of Govern- 
ment Examination, but no other identifying mark. 


(2) Flat rulers must not be used. Any attempt to obtain 
clandestine assistance will be punished by immediate exclu- 
sion from the examination. 


(3) Three hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 
(4) Not more than three questions in each subject are to 
be answered. Pupil-Teachers about to be examined in 
an must not answer more than two questions out of the 
st four, 


Arithmetic. (Boys.) 


(Answer ¢hree questions only.) 
1. Simplify— , 
2} — § , 20! 25 
ate’ 4 a (25 marks.) 
2. State the rule for finding the decimal point in Division of 
Decimals. 
Divide 58625 by ‘000625 ; 2873°75 by 0375, and 7°203 by 
299°7 until the quotients terminate or recur. (40 marks. ) 
3. Subtract }4 of £8 1s. 2d. from 0°125 of £813 7s. 6d. ; and 
find by what decimal the result must be multiplied to produce 


£10 93. (35 marks.) 
4. What fraction of 50 yards 2 feet 10 inches is 29 yds. 4 
inches ? : (30 marks. ) 


5. Prove that ¢ = 34. What fraction ofa guinea together 
with £4 2s. 6d. is equivalent to £5°7. (40 marks. ) 

6. Find the cost of 6}§ tons of hay at the rate of £34} for 
1} tons, (30 marks.) 


(GiRLs.) 
(Answer ¢Arce questions only.) 


1. Find by practice the cost of 6 cwt. 3 qrs. 2tlbs, at £15 
per ton, and explain by what other methgd besides practice this 
calculation could Se made, and what is the advantage of doing 
it by practice. (40 marks. ) 

2. A woman has ‘o pay four bills—the butcher's, for 13 Ibs. 
of meat at 114d. pa tb. ; the grocer’s, for 12]bs, of sugar at 
23d. per Ib., and 1}!bs, of tea, at 2s 74d. per lb. ; the milk- 
man’s, for 7 quarts of milk at 3}d. per quart, and the baker's, 
for 9} quartern loaves at pid. per loaf. 

Make out the account for the whole an find the sum remain- 
ing out of £1 10s. which she had in her purse. (25 marks.) 

3. Work out these calculatioc’ hv the simplest processes 
known to you :— 

What will 67 umbrellas cost at 3s. 4d, each ? 
What is the worth of 97 half-crowns ? 
If there - Y 19s, 11}d, in each of 8 boxes, how much is there 


in all? 

Find the cost of 61 books at 9}d. each. (35 marks. ) 

4- Simplify 3} + 47s + 78 + Ye — 44%%- = (30 marks.) 
A person spending $ + (} — 4) of his money has £149 left. 

How much had he at first ? (30 marks. ) 
6. Find the greatest common measure of 2261 and 3213, and 
rove by the steps of your working that no other number can 

the greatest common measure, (40 marks.) 


Grammar. 
(Answer ¢hree questions only, including 1 and 2.) 


I. But oars alone can ne'er prevail 
To reach the distant coast. 
The breath of heaven must swell the sail 
Or all the toil is lost, 
Parse the italicised words, (30 marks. ) 
2. Say how many sentences there are in the foregoing extract, 
and what are their subjects, predicates, and other paits, 
(20 marks. ) 
3. State, giving one illustration of each, the rules for the com- 
parison of adjectives, Give also six adjectives that eannot be 
compared, (20 marks.) 
4. What is the meaning and use of the final syllable in each 
of the following words :— 
Soften, Golden, Oxen, Shepherdess, Goodness, Gracious, 
Manhood, Kingdom ? (30 marks.) 

. What are Abstract Nouns, Relative Pronouns, and ‘Tran- 
sitive Verbs? Give two examples of each, and place them in 
sentences, (20 marks.) 

6. Name the interrogative pronouns, and state which of them 
are used both substantively and adjectively, and which only 
substantively, Give examples. (30 marks.) 


Geography. 
(Answer ¢hree questions only, including 2 or 4.) 


’ 4. Name four of the principal ports of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland respectively. Point out their positions and their chief 





exports, (20 marks. ) 
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2. Draw a map embracing the basins of the Clyde, Forth. 
and Tay, or the Irish Sea and St. George’s Channel, showing 
the mouths of the influent rivers. (30 marks.) 

3. Name the English coalfields, and the chief towns on each, 
with their manufactures, (25 marks.) 

4. What are the chief uses of mountains? (25 marks.) 

5. State the position as accurately as you can, and say what 
you know of each of the following :—Rockhampton, New West- 
minster, Valentia Island, Oban, St. Andrews, St. Albans. 

(20 marks. ) 

6, Name the provinces of the Canadian Dominion, and give 
also the principal towns and chief industry of cach. 

(25 marks. ) 


Penmanship. (40 marks.) 


Write In Largehand the word ‘ Apprehensive,’ and in Small- 
hand ‘ Metropolitan Streets’ Improvement Act.’ 


FIRST YEAR. (Afternoon Paper.) 
( 7Zwe hours and a-half allow-d.) 


Needlework. 
(One hour allowed.) 


t. Show on a piece of stocking-web how you would mend a 
hole on the knee of a stocking (common darn), Cast on 15 
stitches, and with two knitting pins knit 15 rows, showing scam- 
stitch, and two decreasings, as for the back of a stocking leg. 

2. With your piece of calico, 9 inches square, make an 
apron showing hemming, tucking, gathering, setting-in, stitch- 
ing, button and button-hole. 


(60 marks.) 


History. 
(Answer ¢4rce questions only.) 


1. Mention the principal roads and walls made by the 
Romans, (30 marks. ) 
2. Name some distinguished writers who flourished in 
Northumbria during the Heptarchy, (25 marks, ) 
3. Point out the special circumstances most worthy of record 
in the history of three of the following :—Athelstan, Offa, 
Godwin, Bede, Augustine. (25 marks.) 
4. What do you know of the military enterprises and adminis- 
tration of Julius Agricola ? (20 marks. ) 
§. Give a short account of the reign of ‘ Zhe Confessor.’ 
(25 marks. ) 
6. What are the following ycars memorable for :—B.c. 54, 
A.D. 410, 827, and 878? (30 marks. ) 


Composition. (40 marks.) 


Write from memory the substance of the passage read to you 
by the examiner. 


SECOND YEAR, (Morning Paper.) 
Dircetions, cte.: 

(1) At the head of every shect the index number of the 
Pupil Teacher must be written in Large hand, together 
with the Year of Apprenticeship and Month of Govern- 
ment Examination, but no other identifying mark. 

(2) Flat rulers must not be used. Any attempt to obtain 
clandestine assistance will entail immediate exclusion from 
the examinativn. 

(3) Three hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

(4) Questions marked with asterisk (*) are for October 
Pupil-‘leachers only. 


Euclid. (Boys.) 


(Do not use +, —, X, or any other symbol of operations. 
Answer fte questions only.) 


1. On the same base, and on the: same side of it, there 
cannot be two triangles that have their sides which are ter- 
minated at one extremity of the base equal to one another, and 
likewise those which arc terminated at the other extremity equal 
to one an ve F (20 marks.) 





*2, To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight 
line from a given point in the same. (30 points. ) 
3. At a given point in a given straight line to make a rec- 
heen enghe on to a given rectili angle. (20 marks.) 
4- Given the base, sum of the other sides, and one of the 
base angles, to construct the triangle, (30 marks. ) 


Arithmetic. (Grrts.) 
(Do three questions only.) 


yy of a cake and § of the remainder, 
t was the weight of the whole cake ? 
*2. Find the value of 3} of £ d. Sey. “ 
2. Fi e value of 33 7 12s. 34. + 5 I 2s. 
— 5t§ of £3 3s. 8}d. (40 marks. ) 
*3. Write the following fractions and fixed numbers decimally, 
and find their sum :— 
r5de téd 75rcvoo 35- (30 marks. ) 
(25 marks. ) 


4. Simplify the following :— 
ss of 13 — yy Of 3 Of Wy + fo 
pe State the rule for en vulgar fractions into decimal;, 
explain it by applying it to the fractions y,, 1 
A marks. ) 
6, Find the number of feet in 44 of a mile + }$ of a furlong 
— 11} poles. (30 marks. ) 


1. After cutting awa 
there is left 33} ibs. V 


English. f 
(Answer Questions 1 and 2, and two others.) 


1, Paraphrase this passage :— 
> torch and trumpet fas/ arrayed 
tach horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger — 
To join the dreadful revelry. 
Then shook the-hills with thunder riven ; 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven ; 
And /ouder than the bolts of heaven 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
(45 marks.) 
2, Analyse the last four lines, and parse the italicised words. 
(40 marks. ) 

3. What is the meaning of sub-, pre-, and re-, used as 
prefixes? Give three examples of each, and show the meaning 
of each part of the compounds you give. (35 marks.) 

*4. What is meant by Case in English mar? How many 
Cases are there? Give some examples in which the Case of a 
Noun or Pronoun is known by its form, and others in which the 
Case is known by considering its meaning or relations. 

(35 marks. ) 

5. Explain the use and meaning in Grammar of the words 
Abstract, Transitive, Apposition, Concord, Demonstrative, and 
give an example illustrating each. (35 marks.) 

6. Show by examples that the words since, but, except may 
each be used as different parts of speech. (3§ marks.) 


Geography. 
(Answer ¢hree questions only, including the first.) 


1. Draw a map of— 
(a) Italy, or (6) France, or (c) the basin of the Ganges. 
(35 marks. ) 
*2. Describe the positions of Rome, Venice, Belgrade, Sebas- 
topol, Dresden, and Cork. (25 marks.) 
3. Name some of the principal animals, trees and fruits, which 
are not found in England, but are to be met with either in 
(a) India or (6) Australia. ‘ ~ (20 marks.) 
4. Name the islands, river mouths, and towns of the Baltic 
(20 marks. ) 
5. Explain the terms ‘ meridian of longitude,’ ‘ great circle,’ 
‘ Arctic circle,’ and show how in going round the world from 
west to east a day is apparently gained. What is the difference 
in time for each degree of langitude ? (25 marks.) 
6, Write Notes of a Lesson on ‘ The Races of Europeans.’ 
(25 marks.) 


Penmanship. (40 marks. ) 


Write in large-hand the word ‘ 4A/roximaiely,’ and in small- 
hand ‘ Zhe ploughman homeward plods his wary way.’ 
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SECOND YEAR. (Afternoon Paper.) 
( Two hours and-a-half allowed.) 
Needlework. (Girts.) 
(One hour allowed.) 


1. With your piece of calico, show how you would put a 
gusset in the wrist or hip of a shirt. 
*2, Tut on a print patch to measure two inches when finished. 


(60 marks. ) 


Arithmetic. (Boys.) 
(Answer ¢hree questions only.) 


1. If 120,4 bushels of oats feed 8 horses for 13} days, how 
long will 26 horses take to consume 682} bushels ? 
(35 marks. ) 
2. In what time will £78 6s. 8d. amount to £83 9s. 5}d. at 
3} per cent. per annum simple interest ? (40 marks.) 
*3. Calculate the simple interest on £3,012 10s, for three 
years and four months at £4 10s. per cent. (25 marks.) 
*4. A man would lose 17} per cent. by selling a house for 
£5,775 ; what must he sell it at to gain 15 per cent. ? 
(35 marks.) 

. Aman inyests ~ of a sum of moncy in § per cent. railway 
debentures at 120, and puts the rest out at 4 per cent. interest. 
Find the average return he gets per cent. for his money. 

(25 marks, ) 
6. A man spends 4 per cent. of his money, and then 5 ol 
cent, of the remainder, What per cent. of the original sum has 
he left ? (25 marks, ) 


History. 
(Answer ¢hree of these questions.) 


1. Give the dates of the Constitutions of Clarendon, Magna 
Charta, and the Provisions of Oxford, with the circumstances 
under which they were agreed to. State the principal provisions 
of any one of them. (30 marks.) 

2. With what objects were the Crusades undertaken? What 
share did any of our English Princes bear in them ? 

(20 marks. ) 

*3, Trace the descent of Henry II. from William the Con- 
queror. (20 marks.) 

*4, What were Edward the First’s relations with Scotland ? 

(30 marks.) 

5. Give a short account of Simon de Montfort. (20 marks.) 

6. Mention the chief battles of the Wars of the Roses, giving 
the names of the generals, and the results, (30 marks. ) 


Teaching. 


(Answer éwo questions only. Forty marks are given for this 
paper, but eighty more are awarded for practical skill.) 

1. Make some mental exercises on moncy suited for thé First 
and Second Standards, and let them be as varied in form as 
possible. (20 marks.) 

®2, Arrange the letters of the alphabet in the order of their 
difficulty for the teaching of writing. (20 marks.) 

3. What objections may be urged against the teaching of 
reading on the principle of imitation ? (20 marks. ) 

4. Draw up an orderly list of a dozen words which present 
difficulties of spelling on account of silent letters. (20 letters.) 


THIRD YEAR, (Morning Paper.) 
Directions, ete. :— 

(1) At the head of every shect the index number of the 
Pupil-Teacher must be written in Large-hand, together 
with the Year of Apprenticeship and Month of Govern- 
ment Examination, but no other identifying mark. 

(2) Flat rulers must not be wsed. Any attempt to obtain 
clandestine assistance will entail immediate expulsion from 
the examination, 

(3) Three hours and a half are allowed for this paper. 

(4) Questions marked" with astcrisk (°) are for October 
Pupil-Teachers only, 


Euclid. (Bovys.) 
(Answer ¢eo questions only. Do not use +, —, X, or any 
other symbol of oferations.) 
1. If a straight line falling on two other straight lines make 


the alternate angles equal to one another, these two straight 
lines shall be parallel. (20 marke} 


*2. The exterior angle of a triangle is equal to the sum of the 
two interior and opposite angles. (30 marks. ) 


3. ABC is a triangle, and the square on BC is equal to the 
two squares on AB and AC, Show that BAC is a right angle 
(20 marks, 


4. MNO is a triangle, P and Q are the middle points of NM 
and NO respectively, Show that PQ is half of NO. 
(30 marks.) 


Algebra. (Boys.) 
(Answer ¢hrce questions only.) 


1. Prove that @ X a" = a+", where a, w, m ate any 
positive integers. 
What is the cost of carpeting a room £ feet long, ¢ yards 
broad, at r shillings per square yard? , (go marin} 
2. Simplify— 
x+y 
) ae ee 
( aie — y’) 
(2) : z+ 3 
x — 7x + 12 


£2 2) ioe 
ae+7) Fy 
x+a4 

x — Ox +d 





(7 marks, ) 
£ + 4 


x — 5x +6 
(8 marks.) 
*3, Find the G.C.M. of 6.9 — 4x4 — 1143 — 3x7 — 3x — 1 
and 4x4 + 2x9 — 1822 + 3r — 5. (20 marks. ) 
4. Extract the square root of x«*°(9 + 497 + 129’/) — 24xy + 
16y? (I — x). (15 hen of 
. Ife r dozen cost §0 per cent. less than butter per Ib. 
al for deen eggs and seine. of butter I pay £1 ds, find 
the cost per dozen of eggs. (15 marks.) 





Mensuration, (Boys.) 


(Answer ove question only.) 


*1. A ladder 41 feet long stands upright against a wall. How 
far will the top fall by drawing out the bottom 9 fect ? 

2. ABCD is a trapezium. The diagonal BD = 20 chains 
75 links, and the perpendiculars on it from:A and C are 15 chains 
35 links, and 18 chains 75 links respectively. Find in acres the 
area of the trapezium, 

3. a oe the area of the triangle whose sides are 17, 105, 
116 with the area of the right-angled triangle whose sides are 
28, 45 and 53. 


Arithmetic. (GiR.s.) 


(Answer ¢Aree questions only.) 


*1, Simplify the fraction— 


+ 5h 2- aH} gree 
74—5¢ 73+ 58 ~ 7° (somtuks.) 

2. Find the value of 3°125 of £9 48. 61. — ‘05 of £17 6s. 3, 
+ 5136 0f £3 9s. 8d. (30 marks.) 

*3, Write out the rules for the conversion of circulating 
decimals to vulgar fractions, and give examples, (35 marks.) 

4. If a metre measures 39°37 inches, how many metres are 
there in 49}3 miles ? (30 marks. ) 

§. Divide £33 28.‘9d. into parts having the ratio 15 : 10 : 8, 
(40 marks.) 

6. It 25 men can reap a field of 4 acrcs in 3} hours, how 

many men would be required to reap it in 6} hours ? 

(30 marks.) 


Penmanship. (40 marks. ) 


Write in Large-hand the word ‘ Gamopctalous,’ and in Small- 
hand ‘ Sievet sleep that makes more short the night,’ 





(To be continued.) 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM, AND HOW TO TEACH IT. 


BY CHAS, BOWDEN. 


Work ror THE FourtH STANDARD, 


Write down the figure 1 on the blackboard, and 
ask its value. Put down another 1 beside it, making 
the number 11, Now ask the value of the second 1. 
Practice has shown that various answers will be given ; 
but eventually, if notation has been properly taught 
in the earlier standards, the right answer, 10, will be 
given. Proceed with other figures—111, 1111, and so 
on. Each figure of the same kind to the left is seen 
to be ten times its neighbour on the right. Do the 
same with other figures, as 22, 333, 7777, &c., 
till each scholar is perfectly familiar with the 
principle. 

To each of these figures a name is given, as units, 
tens of units, hundreds of units, thousands of units, 


where the unit expresses a single thing, as an apple, 
a marble, a horse. 


But the word unit may be used in a wider sense. 
It may include any number of objects, as five, ten, 
a hundred, Take 1o as the unit, and write on the 
blackboard— 


10X 1= _ 10, which represents 1 unit. 
10X 10= 100, 5 - 10 units, 
10 X 100 = 1000, ,, ” 100 units, 


Next take 1oo as the unit, and show that— 


1,000 will stand for _10 units, 
100,000 ,, 4, 4, 1,000 Units, 


and so on. Do the same with 1,000 and 10,000 as 
the unit, 


Now reverse the process. Take 10,000 and divide 
by 10, 100, 1,000, 10,000. 
10,000 + 10 will give 1,000 units with 10 as 
the unit. 
10,000 + 100 , ,  toounitswith 100 as 
7 the unit. 
10 units with 1,000 as 
the unit. 
1 unit with 10,000 as 
the unit, 


10,000 + 1,000 ,, ,, 
10,000 + 10,000 ,, 
From the above answers show that dividing by 10, 


there is one figure less in the quotient than in the 
dividend, and the answer is one-tenth of the dividend ; 


dividing by 100, there are two less, and you get one- | 


hundredth part of the dividend; dividing by 1000, 
there are three less, and you get a thousandth part of 
the dividend ; dividing by 10,000, four less, and you 
get one ten-thousandth part of the dividend, 


This division may be expressed in a simple way by 
placing a dot before the unit’s figure, when we wish 
to divide by 10, as 10,000 + 10 = 10000 ; before the 
ten’s figure, when div'ding by 100, thus 10,000 + 100 
= 100°00, and so on, 





Next write a list of numbers on the board, and ask 
for their value with one as the unit, ro as the unit, 
and 100 as the unit, &c., thus :— 

642 = 642 units with 1 as the unit, 
642 = 64 units with 10 as the unit, 
642 = 6 units with 100 as the unit. 

These may be written 642°, 64°'2, and 6°42 where 

all the figures to the left of the dot are units, and all 


the figures to the right of the dot are parts of the 
unit. 


Now take any number as 975314, and ask for its 
value. Divide it by 1,000, and write it thus—g75°314. 
Here 5 represents 5 units, 
7 - 7 tens of units, or 70 units, 
9 - 9 hundreds of units, or goo units, 
Of the figures to the right of the dot— 
3 represents 3 tenths of the unit, 
I - 1 hundredth of the unit, _ 
4 - 4 thousandths of the unit. 


Give numerous examples on the blackboard, and 
let the value of each figure be named separately, 
thus: 94°68 = 9 tens of units + 4 units + 6 tenths 
of a unit + 8 hundredths of a unit. 


7298 = 7 hundreds of units + 2 tens of 
units + 9 units + 8 tenths of the unit. 


*684 = 6 tenths of the unit + 8 hundredths of the 
unit + 4 thousandths of the unit, 


Examples for practice, first orally, and then on 
slates, 

1. What is the value of each figure in terms of 
the unit in the following numbers ? 

(1) 742, 9,813, 6,807, 26, 58,209. 

(2) 3°6, 5°9, 4°1, 2°8, 9's. 

(3) 72°9, 46°3, 78'1, 57°26, 36°84. 

(4) 5°861, 7°234, 8'209, 76°814. 

(5) 426°8, 7°083, 2°604, 739°507. 

(6) *46, '037, “609, 0359. 

(7) "009, °00372, "0009, ‘62009. 

(8) 537°002, 4675'2891, 00009307. 

(9) 42685°333001", “426095, *3075. 

(10) 7329154, 4°06, 5000°0005, 1°0001. 

Write on the blackboard, and have copied on the 

slates— 


(a) If a dot is placed between any figures it shows 
that the figures to the left of the dot represent units, 
and the figures to the right of the dot represent parts 
of the unit. 


(4) The first figure to the left of the dot represents 
so many units, and the value of the second is found 
by multiplying it by 10, of the third by multiplying it 
by 100, and so on. 

(c) The value of each figure to the-right of the 
dot may be found by dividing by 10, 100, 1,000, &c., 
according as it occupies the rst, 2nd, 3rd, &c., place 
to the right of the dot. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ba The Teachers’ Notes on Drawing will be resumed next week. (ep. r.t.) 
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Heedletvorh for Pupil-Teachers, 


BY MISS SOPHY LOCH, 


Examiner of Needlework to the London School Board. 


Tue chemise is now complete, with the exception of 
being marked with the initials of the worker. 


Marking in cotton is thought by many to be obso- 
lete, and moreover perfectly unnecessary ; but those 
who still continue this thrifty and ornamental way of 
distinguishing their linen from that of others, have in 
my opinion a distinct advantage over those who use 
marking ink (however good the latter may be) in 
point of durability, neatness, and general appearance. 
’ ‘To discuss this question is not however at the present 
time my intention, but rather to describe one or two 
modes of marking in cotton for the sake of those who 
elect to adopt this latter course. 


Some years back, what is called ‘True marking’ 
was in vogue, viz., marking which, when finished, 
looks the same on both sides, This does seem to me 
to be somewhat unnecessary labour, and is not much 
in use at the present time, the advantages for not 
appearing to be strong enough to overbalance the 
reasons against, There are different ways of pro- 
ducing this st'tch. I give one or two drawings to 
illustrate one way. 


True marking. First step: 


Fig. 18. 


Second step : 





Third step ; 


X 


Fig. 20, 
The stitch will now be the same on both sides, 


In working the ordinary marking stitch, the various 
points to be remembered are :— 


1, The marking stitch is worked from left to right. 








Fig. 21. . 


2. The etter itself, generally speaking, from right 


3. There must be no knots, and each letter must be 
fastened off in itself. 


4. Capital letters must be seven stitches high, small 
ones five stitches; small letters, such as 4 or /, seven 
stitches high. 


5. Four threads must be left between capital letters, 
and two between small ones, 
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6. Marking is generally done on the selfedge way 
of the material, but this rule is not invariable, 


7. The position of the needle in marking has to be 
varied to ‘suit the position of the next stitch. This 
constitutes one of the principal acts in marking, 
The following rules must ™ however observed :— 


©) That the stitch must never be crossed like the 
ordinary cross-stitch, thus :— 





Fig. 24. 


(6) That the back of the marking must be as neat 
as the front. 


(c) That the crossing of the stitch always falls the 
same way. 

The position of the initials of the worker on the 
chemise is just below the bottom of the front slit. 


The chemise (into the various details of which I 
have now gone) is of a plain pattern, suitable for a 
Pupil-Teacher of the first year to make and wear 
herself. Embro‘dery on the neck and sleeves had 
better be added after the garment has been inspected. 
Many little details have been spoken of in treating of 
this garment, in a manner which some may think 
superiluous ; but it is attention to these little details, 
trifling as they may seem, which makes the difference 
between a well or badly finished specimen of werk. 


(To be continued.) 





Dublications Reviewed. 


Pitt Press Series: An Apologie for Poetrie. 
By Sir Philip Sidney. ited, with notes, 
illustrations, and glossary, by Evelyn S. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. - 


We have here a thoroughly satisfactory edition of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s famous work in defence of poetry. The 
introduction gives an interesting but concise account of 
Sidney’s life, and his relations to the history of his time 
and to English Literature. The text, based on the first 
edition of 1 595s has been most carefully revised after 
the collation of seven important editions. The extremely 
‘allusive’ character of this remarkable example of almost 
the earliest modern English prose writing affords abund- 
ant scope for the annotator ; and Mr. Shuckburgh has 
taken great pains to do justice to his opportunity.” The 
notes and illustrations occupy more than one hundred 
pages of rather small type, and contain everything a 
student can desire or need to assist him in the under- 
standing and appreciation of the text. Contemporary, or 
almost contemporary, authors are largely quoted from in 
elucidation of many of the points in Sidney’s arguments, 
and no one can study the text and notes without obtain- 
ing a large fund of knowledge on the matters in question. 
The volume is well printed and neatly bound. 


The Royal English History Readers: Simple 
Stories of English History for Standard 
II. Stories from Early English History 
for Sandard III. Stories and Biograph- 
ies from 1066 to 1485. Standard IV. 
London and Edinburgh: T. Nelson and Sons. 


As was only to be expected, the changes in the Educa- 
tion Code have stimulated the publishers to issue new 
sets of reading books on nome adapted to the latest 
requirements. Messrs. Nelson and Sons, as usual, are 
to the fore in preparing to meet the new needs. In these 
three Historical Readers it appears to us, after a very 
careful reading and examination, that the greater freedom 
and more educational character of the new Code have 
already had their effect. The stories in the first book 
are admirably written, and we know of no book more 
likely to arouse the interest of young children in our 
country’s history, nor more fitted to impress on their 
minds a fair outline sketch of that history. The second 
and third books treat of special periods in fuller detail 
and in a style suited to the Standards for which they are 
respectively intended. The admirable narrative is varied 
here and there by the insertion of suitable poems, mostly 
from Bernard Barton and Mrs. Hemans, and in the 
third book from Shakespeare and Scott. 

A new feature is the removal to the end of each book 
of what are called ‘exercises on the lessons.’ These 
include lists of the more difficult words, explanatory 
notes on words, phrases, and proper names, and a short 
summary of the facts to be remembered in each lesson. 
We note one error in the summary on Queen Victoria : 
‘eight years’ is printed for ‘eight months’ as the age of 
the princess when her father died. 

The wood-cuts are numerous and are likely to add to 
the pleasure of the child-students. The portraits in the 
third book must of course be based on the imagination, 
but we could not help noticing what a family likeness 
runs through the series. They are very clear and strik- 
ing as school-book illustrations. 

Each volume fairly makes good its claim to be ‘a reader 
and text-book in one,’ and in the material points of 
paper, typography, and binding, the series is worthy of 
the publishers’ well established reputation, 
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The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


1. This week we will first dispose of a few points which have 
been referred to by correspondents numerous —— to justify 
us satisfying their requests in the body of this Article. 


2. The Infinitive Mood, its office and how to parse it. 

The Infinitive Mood is never a pure Verb. It always 
possesses in addition to its verbal nature, that of a Noun, an 
Adjective, or an Adverb. . 

Take the three following sentences :— 

(a) ‘ Zo Ke is both deceit and theft.’ 

Zo lie Verb, Weak (Reg.), Intrans., Infin., Present, EQUAL 
To A Noun Subject to ‘is The infinitive may also be 
governed as ‘ He tried fo smile,’ 

(4) * A maiden there was none fo d/ame, and very few ¢o love. 

70 blame—Verb, Weak (Reg.), Trans., Act., Infin., Present, 
gov. maiden, and BEING EQUAL TO AN ADJECTIVE qualifies 
none. 

To love—Verb, Weak (Reg.), Trans., Act., Infin., Present, 
gov. maiden, and BEING EQUAL TO AN ADJECTIVE qualifies 
fw. 

(c) ‘ He fought ¢o prove his power,’ 

To prove—Verb, weak, (Reg.), Intrans., Infin., Present, gov. 
power, and BEING EQUAL TO AN ADVERB, modifies forghé. 

‘ The Infinitive of purpose’ is never governed, it modifies. 


3. A favourite question is ‘ Explain the following passage of 
poetry as you would to the highest class of your school.’ 

First, take the difficult, or unfamiliar, or poetically used 
words and bring out their ordinary meaning. Note that in 
doing so to ‘the highest class’*their derivation should be 
utilised. 

Second, place the passage in Prose Order, divesting it of any 
peculiar constructions and arrangements, and show why the 
reasons for the poetical order et which will qunnally be 
either for emphasis or because of the exigencies of rhyme or 
rhythm. 

Third, write out a rough Paraphrase, as much as possible 
employing phrases furnished by the scholars, and clinging more 
to yy spirit and idea of the excerpt, than to its verbal sense 
and form. , 


4. Many otherwise good papers lose position through lack of 
finish, ¢.g., on Parsing numerous instances like the following 


occur :— 

Virb, Re trans Ind act, 
in which ambiguous contractions (Ae) are oo a commas 
(,) and abbreviation marks (.) are omitted, capitals are 
irregular} » and a wrong and variable order of parsing 
employ Another little point is, to denote Prefixes, thus 

r-, and Affixes thus -tion. Allthese appear small matters, 

ut they make a great impression, and we mention them now 
in order that good habits may be formed; for let not our 
Readcrs think that they can save time now by slovenly work, 
and do quite differently at the ‘ Scholarship,’ 

5. Sum 24, Exercise XXXV. p. 192 of Dixon and Beach's 
Girl's Arithmetic, 

If the 3 per cents. be at 96, how much must a os invest 
in order that he may derive from it a half-yearly interest of 
477 13s. 4d. after paying 7d, in the £ for income tax. 

Net half-yearly income = £77 13s. 4d. 
oo 9p |= yearly a Pies te. 8d. 

But after paying 7d. in the £ or g}y of the gross income, only 
$33 of gross income is left 
.«", Net Income = $35 of Gross Income 

.. Gross 5, . = $3f0f Net “,, 
and in this case Gross Income = 333 X £155 6s. 8d. = 

Lite x 455 = L160 
The problem now reads thus ‘If to get an Income of £3 I 
invest £96, what must I invest to procure an income of £160?’ 
Amount inyested to procure income of £3 = £96 
” ” ” ” 4l = £32 
" ” ” »n £160 = £32 x 160 


= £5,120. Ans. 


6. The Science to be taken in order to secure extra marks, 
skould be Physiography, Physi or Hygiene. The 
Advanced Stage should be attempted, as it is eAsier to score a 
‘second class advanced’ than a ‘first elementary. Physio- 
graphy will assist with the Geography, and Physiology and 

ygiene will help School-Management and Domestic Economy, 
but asarule the Physiology paper is more hardly dealt wit 
than the Hygiene, 


9. After some correspondence with the Education rtment 
respecting Article 41/ of the late Code, the authorities decline to 
interpret, but fall back upon the alteration of the wording in the 
New Code now ‘on the table’ of the House of Commons, For 
particulars see page 110 of Practical Teacher. 


8. Correction.—In the Dictation exercise of p. 110, the word 
tranquillity was spelt with only one /, 


9. Next weck, commencing March 3oth, being Easter Week, 
only the ordinary routine will be set, but no questions. Our 
Students who have holidays are nevertheless recommended to 
work three hours a day but not more. This will scarcely 
encroach on the holidays, and will not be burdensome, 


10. La Feune Sibérienne, lines § to to. 

‘ But the people who knew her appear to et that anyone 
should ascribe love adventures and romantic ideas to a young 
and noble maiden, who felt no other passion than that of the 
purest filial love, etc.’ 


11. In ‘ Practice,’ sums whose answers are weights and 
measures should not be neglected. It is very probable also that 
@ question may be set upon the Metric System, 


WEEK COMMENCING 23RD Marci, 1891. 





First Hour, | Seconp Hour.| Tuirp Hour. 





Quadratic 
Equations or 
Rules for Health. 


Latin or 
French 


From 1843 
to 1868, 





First Book of 
Euclid or 
Calico Sampler 


Sketch Maps of 
Victoria, New 
South Wales, 

and the Murray 


Science 








Practice (with 
Theory) 


Drawing 


Composition 
and Tests of 
English Words 





Quadratic 
Equations or 
Clothing and 

Washing 


From 1868 
to 1883 





Deductions on 
Euclid Book I. or 
Calico Sampler 





Gencral 


Geography of 
Anatalle 


Latin or 
French 


Science 








Work done 


by 
Mixed 
Agents 








Repetition 

and 

Macaulay’s | 
Essay on 


Addison 


SSS c™ 


The 
| educational | 
or utilitarian | 
value of | 
various 
subjects 


Rara- 
phrasing 
and 
Latin 
Roots 








REMARKS 


ON 


(a2) QUADRATIC EQUATIONS. 


6 in each. 


Routine, 


Hamblin Smith—(1) pp. 184 to 137, Examples xci. to xciv., 
sums I, 5.a i 


(2) pp. 188 to 194, Examples xcv. to xcviii. sums 1 and 





G in first three examples, and sums 3, 9, 12, 15, 98, a1, 
in last cxample, 
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Charles Smith—{1) pp. 165 to 170, Examples xlv. and xlvi., 
sums 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, in each, 
(2) pp. 183 to 189, Examples xlix. and L, sums 4, 8, 
12, 16, 20, in each, 
Tothunter—(1) pp. 171 to 181, Examples xxvii. and xxviii., 
sums 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, in each. 
(2) pp. 182 to 187, Examples xxix. and xxx. sums 6, 9, 
12, 15, 18, in each, 
(4) Evcuip. 
Deighton—(1) pp. 70 to 82. (2) p. 70, Ex. 1 and 4; p. 80, 
Ex. vate 84, Ex. a oy 
Todhunter—-(1) pp. 44 to §2. (2) p. 348, Ex. 99, 100, and 
102 ; p. 350, Ex. 125, 126, 127. 
Scorcu Cope.—Prop. 18 to 26 of Book III. in addition. 


(6) AniTumeric. 

Pendlebury—(1) pp. 175 to 181, study the theory. (2) pp. 
264 to 269, Ex. clxx. to clxxii., sums 1 and 6 in each, 

Hamblin Smith—(1) pp. 156 to 161, study the theory. 
(2) Examination papers, sums 150, 232, 344, 37°, 378, 
and 439. 

Barnard Smith—(1) pp. 156 to 161, study the theory. (2) 
Miscellaneous questions and examples, p. 284, sum § ; p. 
286, sum 5; p, 288, sum 11; p. 292, sum §; p. 294, 
sum 5; p- 295, sum 7. 


Dixon and Beach—(Females) (1) pp. 56 to 66, study the 


theory. (2) pp. 131 to 135, Ex. xxv. sums 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12. 


(¢d) History. 
Sanderson—({1) pp. 385 to 397. (2) pp. 397 to 409. 
Ross—(1) pp. 446 to 457. (2) pp. 457 to end. 
Scorcu Copr.—The Norman Dynasty. 


(ec) Geocrarny.—(t) Map. 
Moffatt and Paige.—(2) pp. 192 to 197. 
Anderson,—(2) pp. 200 to 205. 
Scorcu Cops,—Physical Geography of Islands and Lakes 
in addition, 


(/) Encuisu. 

1) Write an essay upon ‘A Ship on Fire,’ and thoroughly 
. ae p- 173 of , Dr. Beach's English.’ . 
(2) Revise Latin Roots, and paraphrase the following :— 

Hadst thou dxf lived, though stripped of power, 
A watchman on the lonely tower, 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land, 
When fraud or danger were at hand; 

By thee, as by the n light, 

Our pilots kept course aright, 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne; 
Now is the stately column broke, 

The beacon light is guenched in smoke, 

The trumpet's silver sound is still, 

The warden silent on the hill. 


(g) Latin.—Read Mr, Huxley's Article, and chapters 13 to 
18 of ‘ De Bello Gallico.’ 

Frencu.—Professor Darqué’s Course, pp. 80 to 85, and pp. 
20 to 26 of ‘ La Jeune Sibérienne. » > PP 

(4) ScttooL MANAGEMENT, 


Read up in your Manual, the educational value and prac- 
tical value of the ordinary subjects taught in an elemen- 


(i) Domestic Economy (Females), 
Hughes's Domestic Economy, pp. 191 to 197. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 


1. Find two numbers whose sum is 22 and the sum of their 
squares is 250, Ans. 13 and 9, 


: oo) Oe > ae 
& (4) Simply J=t tae 





() Solve—3__~ _*° 


a—i 3-1 





3. Work out the following as you would do on the black- 
board before a class which knew how to find the interest, when 
the principal, rate and time are given :-— 

At what rate per cent. per anuum will £450 amount to £453 
in 4 months? Ans. 2 per cent. 


4. The true discount on a sum due 18 months hence at 4 per 
cent. per annum is £22 os, 3d. What is the sum? 
Ans. £388 17s. 9d. 
5. Express 5} as a decimal, and find the value of £1285 — 
5°115 shillings + 6°92 farthings. Ans. ‘267; £1 0s. 8 


6. (a) If a side of a triangle be produced, the exterior angle 
is equal to the two interior and opposite angles; and the three 
interior angles of every triangle are equal to two right angles. 

(4) SQT is a triangle right-angled at Q. From S, on the side 
remote from T, a straight line SP is drawn perpendicular and 
equal to — A similar straight line is drawn icular and 
equal to TQ. Show that the points PQR lie on the same 
straight line. 

7. (a) The opposite sides and angles of parallelograms are 
equal to one another, and the diameter bisects them, that is, 
divides them into two equal parts. 

(6) Given the middle points of the sides of a triangle to 
construct it. 


8. (Scotch Code.)—{a) The diameter is the greatest chord of a 
circle, and of all others the chord which is nearer the centre is 
greater than one more remote. 

(6) Pisa point inside a circle whose centre is O, prove that 
the chord which is at right angles to OP is the shortest chord 
that can be drawn through P. 


9. Mention some of the particulars in which you think great 
progress (legislative or otherwise) has been made in the 50 years 
of Her Majesty's reign. 

10. For what events are the years 1842, 1846, 1854, 1857, and 
1867 noteworthy. 

11. (Scotch Code.)—Contrast the characters-of William I. and 
William II. 

12. Drawa o—- map (putting in one line of latitude and one 
of longitude) of Western Australia. 

13. Describe the climates, briefly, of the various Australian 
provinces. 

14. (Scotch Code.)\—Name the different kinds of lakes and 
islands, giving instances. 

15. What is the best method of examining a class? What 
nds of questions should be avoided ? 

16. Parse the words italicised in the Paraphrasing extract 
(English f 2). 

17. How would you conduct a Dictation lesson to Standard 
III.? How should the mistakes be corrected ? 

18. Translate :— 

Interea ea legione, quam secum Aadebat, militibusque, qui ex 

rovincia convenerant, a lacu Lemanno (qui in flumen num 
influit) ad montem Juram (qui fines Sequanorum ab Helvetiis 
dividit) millia passuum decem novem murum, in altitudinem 
pedum sedecim, fossamque perducit. Zo opere perfecto, proesidia 
disponit, castella communit, gvo /facilius, si se invito transire 
conarentur, prohibere it ; or 

‘ Hélas |’ lui répondit son pére en versant des larmes, ‘ crois-tu, 
pauvre enfant, que fon puisse parler & Yempereur comme tu 
parles & ton pére en Sibérie ? s sentinelles gardent de toutes 

ts les avenues de son palais, et tu ne pourras jamais en passer 
seuil, Pauvre et mendiante, sans habits, sans recommanda- 
tions, comment oseras-tu paraitre, et qui daignera te presénter ?» 

19. Parse the words italicised in Question 18, 


CORRESPONDENCE, ’ 

NEMO.—When necessary, we will attempt to do so 

THOM BASSET.—One of each only. 

WOOLER.—We will deal very fully with this question 
in an early number. 

S1opwR MAwRr.—Your wishes shall be met if possible. 
Cambridge University Press. 

Z.—Your questions should be replied to fully, but you 
can easily get the information from any respectable 
Grammar. If you fail, ask us again. 


(To be continued.) 
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INSPECTION OF A BOARD SCHOOL. 


Writing. 
STANDARD I. 


Copied from Isbister’s ‘ Natural History Reader.’ 
‘ Now my tongue is quite as good to wash with as if I 
had water, and a cloth, or a sponge.’ 


STANDARD II. 


‘When the whale is dead, the sailors put its fat, 
called blubber, into casks, and bring it home, to be 
made into oil. Whalebone, which comes from its 
jaws, is used in making umbrellas; . . . . and 
part of one kind of whale, called the sperm whale, is 
used for making candles.’ 


STANDARD III, 


‘ Among the rest came some of his former riotous 
companions, expecting, no doubt, to be made at once 
the King’s chief favourites. But they were mistaken, 
The King told them that he had given up his foolish 
ways, and advised them to do the same. Nor would 
he let them come about his person, until they had 
shown that they had learned better manners.’ 


STANDARD IV, 


‘The schoolmaster lighted a candle, fastened the 
window-shutter, and closed the door. But after he 
had done this, and sat silent a little time, he took 
down his hat, and said he would go and satisfy him- 
self, if Nell would sit up till he returned. The child 
readily complied, and he went out. She sat there 
half an hour or more, feeling the place very strange 
and lonely, for she had prevailed on her grandfather 
to go to bed, and there was nothing to be heard but 
the ticking of the old clock,’ 


STANDARD V, 


The following extract from the Standard was given 
to a part of Standard V. 

‘ Uncertainty, indeed, is said to. be the great charm 
of cricket, and it would be unreasonable to assume 
that this element would be absent from the trial game. 
We should be glad to see a sound and well-considered 
scheme of promotion established in county cricket, 
because it would be good for the game and good for 
individuals.’ 

The following story was read twice :— 

‘One day when Napoleon was reviewing some of 
his troops, the bridle of his horse slipped from his, 
hand, and the animal galloped off. A common soldier 
rushed out of the ranks, and seizing the bridle, led 
the horse back to the Emperor, who turned to him 
and said: “ Welldone, captain.” “Of what regiment, 
sire?” said the soldier. “Of the Guards,” replied 
Napoleon, pleased with the soldier’s instant belief in 
his word. The Emperor rode off; but the soldier 
threw down his musket, and though he had no 
epaulets on his shoulders, no sword by his side, nor 
any mark of his promotion but the word of the 
Emperor, he ran and joineJ the staff of commanding 
officers. They laughed at him and said, “‘ What have 
you to do here?” He replied, “I am captain of the 
Guards.” They were amazed; but he only added, 
“The Emperor called me captain of the Guards, and 





therefore I am so.” No one could now dispute his 
rank ; and by his subsequent career he fully proved 
himself worthy of his instantaneous advancement.’ 


Sranparps VI, anp VII. 


Write all you can about one of the following :— 
1. A Magic Lantern, 
2. A Day’s Fishing. 
3. A Visit to the Country. 
4. The Spanish Armada, 
5. How to clean a Parlour, (Girls only.) 


Mental Arithmetic. 
Sranparps VI. ano VII, 


Take 17s. 8d. from 30s, I spent 6s. 5d. and 4s. 1d. 
out of 30s. What left? If 12 herrings cost 3d., 
what will 960 cost? If I sold 3 of } of my share of 
a ship, what part have I left? Take }$ from 1's, 
Reduce +; to a decimal, Bring 18% to an improper 
fraction. Bring ‘o75 tn a vulgar fraction. Divide 
*o72 by ‘36. Multiply § by 3}. Find the value 
of 75 of £5. A boy does } of a piece of work 
in a day, how long will it take him to do two 
such pieces? Gained 3d.on 2s, What rate per cent, 
profit do I make? Multiply 65 by ‘or, Reduce 
38. 4d, to the decimal of 45. 


STANDARD V, 


Divide 4 of 10,000 by 50, How many yards in 
1o chains? Find the cost of 6,000 fourpenny books, 
What will 2} dozen oranges cost at 2$d, for 5? 
Reduce } of a mile to feet. Take } of a dozen from 
a score. Which would you prefer, } or gy of a £5 
note? Why? Take } from }. If 2 tons of coal 
cost £1, what will 2 cwt. cost? Find the G.C.M. of 
12 and 30, What will 18 suits cost at #2 10s, each? 
To } add 4. What fraction of 10s, is rod.? (In- 
spector required pupils to work out fully all answers 
to above questions.) 


STANDARD IV, 
No Mental Arithmetic given to this Standard, 


STANDARD III. 


How many pence in 17s.6d.? Divide 50,505 by 5. 
How many } dozens in a gross? How many months 
in 48 weeks? How many half-crowns in £10? 
Bring 12 miles to furlongs, Divide 1s. 6d. exactly 
among 12 boys. How many pounds in 2058, ? 
59 X 7. How many $ ozs. in a pound? What is 
the length of a yard in inches * How many days in 
aleap year? What is 4 of 15d.? How many six- 
pences in £210s.? What number of 3d. stamps for 
5s.? What is a chain in length? How many 
minutes in 5 hours? Hew many shillings in 
43178.? 12 x 9—8 + I0, 


SranpDarp II, 


What will 6 books cost at 9d. each? How many 
farthings in 1s, 1d.? A man bought 100 toys at 
2a penny, how much? How many sixpenny knives 
for £1? Multiply 15 by 8 and subtract 15. Add 
43d. and s#d. together, How many threepenny 
books for 5s. How many must I add to 34 to 
make it 42? Find the cost of 8 rabbits at 11d, each, 
How many days in g weeks? Divide 4 dozen by 6, 
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What number of shillings in 89 pence? How much 
is a sovereign and half-a-guinea? ‘Take 9 from 5 x 6. 
30 +4+5 +947. Howmanypence in 8s. 5d.? 
What number multiplied by 7 comes to 21? 


STANDARD I, 


How many penny eggs for 3 threepences? How 
many marbles for 6d. at 5 for a penny? 12 horses 
in each of 6 fields, how many in all? Two dozen 
oranges ata penny each? § 2d. among 4 boys. 
How many sixpences in half-a-crown? How many 
legs have 12 horses? If I get 1o nuts for jd., how 
many for 2d.? If I spent 4d. out of gd., what 
remained? How many wings have 4 hens and 
5 chickens? If slate pencils Gost 4d. for 6, how 
many for 1$d.¢ I spent 4d, and 24d., how much 
was that? 4 10;6X7;8%3;7%43; 5X11; 
6X 12;3x 9 


Geography. 
StanDarD VII. 

Largest seaport in United States? Say all you can 
about it. Name an island close to New York. 
What town is on it? What islands are south of 
Florida? Where is Yellowstone Park? Say what 
you could see there, Name the boundaries of the 
Mississippi basin? What dangerous animals live in 
this river? Now its tributaries? Capital of the 
States? Name some large buildings in Washington. 
What is exported from New Orleans? Name the 
rivers flowing into the Pacific. Name the chief things 
held in solution by sea-water, What do you mean by 
taking soundings? What do you know about the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean? Where is the sea 
most salt? Why? What seas have hardly any tides? 
How is this? Are tides of any use? Why? Explain 
why we have two tides a day, When do we have 
Neap tides? What isa bore? Describe one, 


STANDARD V, 


How many seasons are there? What causes them ? 
Why do we have so little daylight now? What is an 
axis? Name the lines which get shorter as you go 
near the poles, (Lines of Latitude.) Why is this? 
What is a degree? How fast does the sun travel ? 
When is the sun on the meridian of Greenwich ? 
How often in a day? In what direction does the 
sun appear to travel? Suppose it is 12 o'clock at 
Greenwich, what time will it be at a place 45° east ? 
Why? Where is Switzerland? In what respects is 
it different from all the other countries in Europe ? 
What is a glacier? What rivers drain Switzerland? 
Name the Swiss lakes. What kind of a climate has 
Switzerland? How are the people occupied? Name 
the manufactures. Where is Brest? Now the rivers 
of France. Describe the course of the Rhone, 
What towns are on the Loire ? Where are the Landes? 
What are they? Name the chief manufactures of 
France. Say what you can about Rouen. Where is 
the Iron Gate? Describe the course of the Danube. 
Where is Cracow? For what famous? Ports of 
Austria? Why so few? What minerals are found 
in Austria? What is the character of the Austrians ? 


Stranparp III, 
Where is Winchester? For what noted? Name 


there. Where is the New Forest? Who made it? 
Say something about Portsmouth, What could fo 
see at Aldershot? Where is Dartmoor? Capital of 
Devon? Largest town in Devon? For what is 
Plymouth noted? What is manufactured at Axminster? 
What minerals are found in Cornwall? What are 
pilchards? Where caught? Where is Rugby? 
What railway runs through it? What is manufactured 
at Coventry? Name the different kinds of iron 
goods made in Birmingham. What towns are 
in the Potteries? Now all the towns you know in 
the Black Country, What railway ends in North 
Wales? How many bridges cross the Menai Strait ? 
For what is the county of Glamorgan famous? 
What are the people of Aberdare engaged in? 
What towns in England are noted for their rapid 
growth ? What is meant by the Metropolis ? 


STANDARD I, 

Inspector called a boy to the front, made him face 
class, then asked class in what direction was he look- . 
ing. Which is the south door of school? Point to 
the windows through which the sun shines at nine 
o'clock. Where is the sun then? Suppose the wind 
is blowing from the west, in what direction will the 
smoke go? Point out on plan where you are sat, 
Now show where the window is through which the sun 
shines at nine o’clock. Point out playground. Now 
the stove. What is this (pointing to mariner’s com- 
pass)? What is the little needlé made of? What 
does the needle do? What is at the bottom of the 
box? How can I find the south with this compass? 
What does the blue colour on this map stand for? 
Point out a town, How are they marked? How are 
rivers marked ? Point out some coast, 


(To be continued.) . 
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NEW INSPECTION QUESTIONS—contd, 


No. 18. 
Write—The boy said, ‘ Mother, I will do what you ask,’ 


(1) 334 (2) 968 (3) From 717 
946 27 Take 419 
733 4 
469 869 (4) From 6,201 
837 62 Take 4,909 

No. 19. 


Write—Once a noble dog saved the life of a young child, 





some towns in the Isle of Wight. Now some capes 





(1) 838 (2) 492 (3) From 9,123 
92 7 Take 3,768 
9 68 
46 384 (4) From 333 
798 99 Take 144 
No, 20, 
Write—England expects every man to do his duty. 
(1) 946 (2) 73" (3) From 7,001 
73 94 Take 1,007 
8 167 
72 42 (4) From 6,010 
109 159 Take 3,011 
No, 21. 
Write—He told her of the North and South winds, 
(1) 685 (2) 406 (3) From 601 
498 73 Take 106 
9 8 (4) From 990 
594 704 Take 99 
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No, 22. 
Write— Ah well!’ said the lad, ‘there is no help fer it.’ 
(1) 649 (2) 738 (3) From 701 
83 93 Take 19 
5 7 
76 46 
297 237 


(4) From 440 
Take 44 


No, 23. 
Write—‘ Oh, that is a very poor look out !’ said the fox. 
(1) 698 (2) 301 (3) From 290 
274 76 Take 66 


865 9 
79 497 (4) From 864 
483 129 Take 47 
No, 24. 

Write—Kate was a little girl who was fond of feeding birds. 

(1) 709s (2) «671 (3) From 440 

87 98 Take 44 
4 9 
96 47 
129 136 


(4) From 707 
Take 77 
No. 25. a 
}Vrite—Of all the birds she liked #1 2 robin best. 


(1) 946 (2) 703 3) From 1,016 
85 98 G Take 917 


47 7 
363 684 
296 


(4) From 7,017 
59 Take 119 
No. 26. 

Writ:—Parrots often pick up words which they hear. 
(1) 649 (2) 376 (3) From 4o1 
875 91 Take 9 

397 8 

246 47 

858 195 


No, 27. 
Writ»—What shall I give you, my man? 
(1) 694 (2) 736 (3) From 710 
275 479 Take 94 
06 84 
468 96 
279 848 
No. 28, _ 
Write—The parrot said, ‘Give the man a penny.’ 
(1) 904 (2) 348 (3) From 7o1 
86 Take 199 


(4) From 376 
Take 197 


(4) From 408 
Take 19 


275 27 
947 839 
23 42 


(4) From 660 
Take 66 . 


No, 29. 
Write —1 will tell you a secret about the farm. 
(1) 417 (2) 394 (3) From 524 
86 3 Take 236 
193 816 
468 17 (4) From rot 
129 469 Take 9 


No. 30. 
Write— How will you get in?’ said the wolf. 
(1) 204 (2) 378 (3) From 990 
67 94 Take 99 
8 6 
73 673 
146 169 


(4) From 601 
Take 204 





No, 1. 
I. 2,357. 
2. 3,333. 
3- 2,847. 
4 633. 

No, 4. 
1. 1,834. 
2. 3,368. 


3+ 5,994. 
4. 491. 


No, 7. 
I. 3,245. 
2. 3,851. 
3- 99. 

4. 6,299. 


No, 10, 
I. 3,156. 
2. 1,690, 
3- 455. 
4. 2,297. 


No. 13. 
1. 608. 


2. 2,794. 
3. 166, 


4. 1,906, 


No, 16, 


I, 1,960, 
2. 3,396. 
3. 1,999. 
4- 489. 


No, 19. 
1. 1,783. 
2. 1,050, 
3+ 5+355- 
+m 


No, 22, 


I. 1,110. 
2, 1,126, 
3. 682. 
4- 396. 


No, 25. 


I. 1,505. 
2. 1,788. 
3. 99. 

4. 6,898. 


No. 28. 
I. 2,235. 
2. 1,352. 
3- 502. 
4 594- 


N.B.—In our next issue will be found a complete sect of 
Tests for Standard II. (Boys and Girls). 


ANSWERS, 


No. 2. 
I, 2,198, 
2. 3,611. 
3- 993. 
4. 396. 

No. 5. 
1. 2,735. 
2. 2,300, 
3. 289. 
4- 1,091. 


No. 8. 
I. 2,928, 
2. 3,213. 


3- 1,999. 
4. 188, 


No, 11 


1. 1,89). 
2. 613. 


3- 450. 
4 1,192. 


No. 14. 
L, 2,384. 
2. 2,708. 
3. 125. 
4. 2,018, 


No. 17 
I. 2,179. 
2. 2,301. 
3. 259 
4 87. 


No, 20, 
I. 1,208, 
2. 1,193. 
3- 5+994- 
4. 2,999. 


No. 23. 


I. 2,399. 
2. 982. 
3. 224. 
4. 817. 


No. 26, 


I, 3,025. | 


2. 717. 
3. 392. 
4 179. 


No, 29. 


I. 1,293. 
2. 1,769. 
3. 288. 
4 92. 


(To be continued.) 


No, 3. 
I. 3,492. 
2. 3,502. 
3- §,839. 
4 792. 


No, 6. 
I. 3,602, 
2. 2,947. 
3. 882. 
4 174 


No. % 
I. 2,963. 
2. 2,363. 
3. 4,995. 
4 399. 


No. 12. 
I. 3,425. 
2. 2,162, 
3. 192. 
4 86. 


No, 15. 


+ 3,310. 
» 1,470, 
. 1,193, 
. 285. 


No, 18, 
I. 3,369. 
2, 1,930. 
3. 298. 
4. 1,292. 


No. 21. 
1. 1,859. 
2. 1,260, 
3. 495- 
+ 891. 


No. 24. 
I. 1,025. 
2. 961. 
3. 396. 
4. 630. 


No. 27. 
1, 1,812. 


2. 2,243 
3. 616. 


4 389. 


Ne. 30. 
1. 588. 
2. 1,320 
3 Sot. 
4 397- 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL PUBLISHERS. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s School Wall Maps. 
Largest Sale in the World. 


*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Im Series of Poli- 
TICAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS. Ten Maps. 2s. 


each. 
*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Political Large 


SCHOOL WALL MAPS, Thirty-two Maps. 12s. 


each. 
*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Classical and 
erie oar SCHOOL WALL MAPS. 
*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Physical Large 
SCHOOL WALL MAPS. Six Maps. 12s. each. 
*W. & A. K. Johnston’s Series of Outline or Test 
—y~ 4 SCHOOL WALL MAPS. Fifteen Maps. 
*W. & A. K. Johnston's Series of Political, &c., 
| ay Se ee WALL MAPS. Twenty-three 
* A Handbook is given gratis with each Map. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Illustrations of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. Thirty-nine Sheets. 
ras. each (except Natural History, 15s. each.) 


A Handbook is given gratis with each Sheet. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall History Charts. 


Four Charts. 12s. 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Natural History Plates 


and TYPES OF NATIONS, = ght Plates. 
38. 6d. each. 36s. for a Selection of One Dozen. 
*,° All the above Maps, [liustrations, and Charts are mounted on Cloth 
and Rollets, Varnished in the best possible manner. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s School Atlases of Politi- 


CAL, CLASSICAL, PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, & 
SCRIPTURAL GEOGRAPHY. Thirty-nine Atlases. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Penny Maps: Political, 


Projection, Outline, Test and - 196 Maps. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s School Globes: Terres- 


trial and Celestial. Six Sizes. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s°Geographical Hand- 
KS. Entirely ted, and uniform in size, &c. 
32 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 3d. each. Twenty-nine Books, 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s Multum in Parvo Atlas 
OF THE WORLD. The Best and Cheapest of 
Miniature Atlases. Ninety-six Full Coloured Maps, 
Useful Statistics, Complete Index. Full Bound Cloth. 
Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Unrivalled Atlas. New 
and Enlarged Edition, comataing, Sf Full Coloured 


Maps, Complete Indexes, &c. Pound Cloth. 
Price 3s. 6d, 180,000 Copies of this Atlas have now 
been sold. 


W. & A. K. Johnston’s New Six Atlas. 
‘ Modern’ Series. Cossaining 53 Full Coloured Maps, 
Bound in Stiff Boards, Cloth Back. 

W. & A. K. Johnston's e School Wall Mi 
OF AFRICA. New Edition. Showing New Bound- 
aries according to the Anglo-German Agreement, 
Stanley’s Latest Discoveries, &c. On Cloth, Rollers 
and Varnished, with Handbook. Price 12s. 

W. & A. K, Johnston’s Pictorial Illustrations of 
TRADES. Ten Now Ready. Price on Cloth, Rollers 
ay Varnished, 3s. 6d. each, or £1 108. for the Complete 


t. 

W. & A. K. Johnston’s Orbital and Rotary Illus- 
TRATOR. By Wittiam Treasure. An Fagen 
to Illustrate the Solar System. In Wooden Vox, with 
Explanatory Handbook. Price £3. 


Complete Catalogue Free by Post to any Address, 


EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 


AND 


6, WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.0. 














Ge ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P. T. 
CENTRE SCHOOLS, 


Crown 8vo, Extra Cloth, Price 3s, 6d, 


PAYOIGHL AND 
ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and 
_ Scholarship and Certificate Candidates. 


By R. A. GREGORY, 


Honours Medallist in Physiography ; Solar Physics Committee, 
the Royal College of Science, South Kensington; Fellow 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; Foreign Corres- 
pondent of the ‘ Revue Generale des Sciences, 


WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 














One of The best known Educationists of the day 
writes :—‘ Mr. Gregory’s manual is simply magnificent.’ 


CHAS. W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on —Ttt , Pupil- 
Teachers’ School, Thomas Street, London, ethos = I 
have no hesitation in saying that the book is a splendid one. 
Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend 
it. It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is 
especially written, but also of every teacher of geography. 

illustrations, type, and style of publication will be appre- 
ciated by all.’ 

J. FARISH, Esq., Head Master Pupil-Teachers’ School, 
Manchester, writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that it 
will prove to be admirably suited for those for whom it has been 
specially designed. It has my hearty commendation.’ 


The University Correspondent says:—‘ This manual 
begins with some luminous explanations of various lineal, angu- 
lar, and superficial measurements used in physi hy, and 
ends with a short classification of the races of ind. The 
treatment is throughout full and lucid ; the matter and well 
chosen ; the numerous original drawings are highly instructive 
(¢.g., those illustrating the causes of air-currents on pp. 154, 
156) ; the printing is clear ; the binding, and execution of the 
cuts, leave nothing to be desired ; and at the end of most of the 
eighteen chapters into which the book is divided there is added 
a useful summary of the contents of the chapter.’ 


The Journal of Education says :—‘ Consists of eighteen 
compactly written chapters on those essential facts that should 
be well in the ssion of wp elementary teacher of geo- 
graphy. Each chapter ends with a s of its contents, 
and sets of examination papers for pupil teachers, for Queen’s 
Scholarships, and for Certificates,-are given at the end of the 
book, ch pains has been en to give thoro 


explanat Ons 0 cult p. ee an e@ numerous 
lagrams an ctures are weil chosen apt. . e 
Information given is usually well up to date. 


The Royal College of Science M says :— ‘ Astro- 
nomica] and Physical phenomena are dealt with in such a com- 
prehensive, simple, and accurate manner, as must at once 
recommend it to pupil-teachers and scholarship students, for 
whom it is primarily intended. Teachers of eanstens, and 
even Advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it asa 
text-book ; while Gur own students would find the Astronomical 
portions particularly — at the end of their first year. The 
style is lucid, and easy for Elementary students to understand ; 
the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A recap- 
itulation at the end of each chapter will be found very useful for 
examination work.’ 


London: JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
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